THE THREATENED HERITAGE
porary German writer merely seizes, either voluntarily
or under the compulsion of fascist thinking, upon a
chimerical device. Instead of coping plausibly with the
exigencies of a severe social dislocation, he seems often
to escape into a romantic area of naive, even irrespon-
sible, speculation. But, especially in the light of the
previous evidence, it should not be forgotten that the
universal destruction of bourgeois tenets has struck the
German with particular severity. Alienation from an
inherently ordered life concerns him more deeply than
it does others, since the foundations of his social and
political existence have, throughout his history, been
peculiarly insecure. At all points of crisis he has been
inclined to turn radically to the resources of a hypo-
thetical natural life, while other nations, fundamentally
more confident of their social structure, have at times
of similar stress been content with a gradual and rea-
soned modification of their disturbed equilibrium.

But there is one further thought to be emphasized:
if to the modern western mind a "return to nature"
has inevitably the connotation of unrealistic sentimen-
tality and suggests a perverted repudiation of all ele-
ments of cultural living, it is not usually so with the
German, whose concept and experience of nature is,
in itself, essentially civilized and charged with a variety
of social, historical, and religious memories. What to
the outsider seems merely schiuarmeriscb and irrational
is to the German a positive and supremely satisfying
cultural attitude.
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